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IN presenting to the publick, the first number of the Zun- 
tingdon Laterary Museum, the editors deem it an incumbent 
duty, to exhibit a general outline of the work they have un- 
dertaken. 

They certainly are well aware that their task is arduous, 
and that the most unremitted exertions will be requisite, in 
order to fulfil the duty which they owe their subscribers, and 
to answer the expectations of the publick in general. _ But, 
with the assistance ardently solicited, and confidentiy expect« 
ed, from those characters in the western world, who have 
talent, and inclination to devote their leisure to literary re- 
search, the editors modestly hope to render their paper the 
sediown of correct, and useful information. 

Original, and selected essays, in the various branches, and 
departments, of science and literature, will each find its pros 
per place assigned: History, Criticism, Poetry from the 
Epopea, to the Epigram, and pieces of delicate Wit, and 
broad Humour, respectively, will occupy the page es of the 
Literary Museum. 

To obtain a correct knowledge of ‘our own country, and 
of our internal wealth and resources, isan object of the first 
importance. The editors, therefore, will endeavour to give 
concise and accurate descriptions of different parts of the 
United States, and particularly a summary of the boundas 
ries, population, soil, productions, and manufactures of éach 
county of the state of Pennsylvania. 
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LITERARY MUS*UM, 


The Zi 


thentic biographical sketches of eminent mens Biography, 


terary Aluserm will always be open to receive aus 


at the same time that it pays a just tribute of respect to the 
merits of its subject, inspires a laudable eniulation, and de- 
signates the path to fame, honour, and excellence. 

Any attempt CoO Oppose, and put down prevailing vices, 
and absurdities, will always meet with the warmest appro- 
bation of the editors ; at the same time, due regard must be 
pres served towards private character, and imdividual teel- 
ing. 

Whatever may terd to promote, and disseminate the 
knowled.re of agriculture, which unquestionably is the great 
basis of the wealth and real independence of our country, 
willbe favourably received. Gentlemen who have made 
improvements, or discoveries in the sciences of agriculture, 
avd horticulture are invited to communicate the result of 
their experiments to the echtors. 

‘Lhe present unhappy political disputes, which divide and 
distract our country, and at the same time, excite the worst 
passions of the human mind, are deeply lamented by the 
ediors. ‘They will not the rere be auxiliary in planting 
cleeper the Capper r of discord, by admitting any comment on 
party measures or political opinions into the Literary Jlu- 
Seu. 

Relying on the candour, and induly nee of their fellow- 
citizens, the editors submit the first number to the P yub lick, 
io the humble expectation that it will not be considered un- 
worthy the generous patronage which the /Zuntingdon Lites 
rary Jduseu wn has received. 
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MISTRUST; OR, 
BLANCHE AND OSBRIGHT, 


A FRUDAL ROMANCE. 


(From Romantick Tales, by MU. G. Lewis, Esq.) 
— > 


CHAP. fe 


‘ The bird is dead, 
That we have made so much on! I had rather 
fave skipped fram sixteen years of age to sixty, 
lo have turned my leaping time into a crutch, 
Than have seen this {? CYMBELINE. 


PEACE was concluded, and the waters of the Rhine 
again flowed through plains unpolluted with blood; the Pa- 
latine saw bis enemies at his feet; it rested in his own plea» 
sure to trample, or to raise them, and the use which he made 
of the victory proved how well he merited to be victorious, 
His valour had subdued his enemies ; his clemency convert- 
ed those enemies into friends.) The Duke of Saxony, the 
hereditary foe of his family, had been made prisoner in the 
last engagement; he restored him to liberty without ransom 
or conditions ; and he could have framed none so binding as 
those, which this fearless generosity imposed on the Duke’s 
gratitude » Henry of Sexony became from that moment his 
firmest ally ; and the Palatine found in his powerful friend 
ship more real strength, than if he had surrounded his whole 
dominions with a triple wall of brass. 

The Saxons departed to their own country ; the Palatine 
dismist his feudatory troops ; and their chiefs led back their 

vassals, loaded with the presents of their liege-Lord, and 
proud of the wounds which they had received in his service. 
Among these warriors few had displayed more valour than 
the youthful Osbright of Frankheim ; but no sooner was the 
war concluded, han none panted with more impatience for 
the permission to depart. It was given, and the next hour 
saw him spring upon his courser ; he committed the car@ 
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ike , ~“¢ 7 1, i¢ ner v< } 1 > 
of his vassals to a grey-headed knight, in w! e prudence he 
. oV> . ; ' } . ¢ 5A ia . ' ‘ ‘ . cx ails * v 
could conti 4 a and then, WW hil nis heart swelled nigh \ ith 
joy and expectation, he gave his hotse the spur, and sp dj to- 


wards his native towers. 
But it was not the recellcetion of those native towers, nor 

‘ Sr whveyry . i hi t : . 
oO! any one VV hom hj 1S ¢ Ca stie Wi ils lit Bhat 


,¥ nich how mace 
1, .) ns eM 1 | . | i st} a” ace Oe: en ee tana 
flis CiCeEKS clow an¢ lyis CrTce blaze With SUCA In sent Cure. 
It serne aheawe Mie. mel sand. alee tice wr ar & Wr 
it Was not to embrace his Of wee at ict lova Vo “ahaa r noi 

: ! Py hee ofac ) 
to kneel at the ieet of Ins respe 

: } Ls stae s rNSs : er, We 

Sors precious as the two apples of His eves; nor vet to by - 


, am Shs Vi es teen - ‘mdaes ee ieel atin . 
he Id on nce more his little darling, the youns foscelyn, who 
J : 1.) Wk lett pies ele, emt aaes eed i ate 
lo ( ke i upon his e;mer { rovwuer as the master-| 1Ce OF eri aliONn; 


none of these was the motive, which now hurried = Orgs 


onwards: none of these, while the moun‘ains, woods . and 
wilds were left bchind him with inconceivable rapidity, made 
him wonder at the unaccustomed er of lis cours 


cr. No! it was the hope of once more behoiding ern: 
cd enemy of ctioegy and of his whole aaa iat being to 
whom he was an object of the wildest alarm, and by whom 
his very name was held in abhorrence ; this was the a 
which made the young warrior’s heart swell with eagcracss 
almost to bursting. 


There was riot a flecter steed in the whole Palatinate than 


Osbright’s: his speed was stretched to the utmost, but in 
. ~ ’ . ’ ° ’ . ‘ £ 4 
vaing Night was at hand, and he not yet arrived at the 
widhred-tat goal. rhe e knight abandoned the fruitless st- 


tempt to reach it, checked his courser, and sto} Med fora few 
moments to paze upon the hostile towers of Orrenbe rg, as 
they rose pr oudty io the dist — - golden and glittering 
y 
‘) 


with the splendo' = of the setting sun. 


—* Qh! yes!” he sighed to himeclf, “the day must at 
length arrive, a n I need no longer gaze ata distance on 
yonder walls, and envy evers — im, who dares approag h 
the portals with the prayer of hospitality ! the day shall sure- 
ly cowie! when my name, ne yw never men tioned but with 
curses, or at least with alarm, within the precincts of yonder 
eastle, shall call down blessings o1 i wtcrior to those given 


s ' ’ ' . .--* aa “* } 
to its Lord’s: when the sound of my courser’s tramp on thie 
drawhi 1G fre shall seem to the nearer sweet as thre merry belis 


Rae ! see . i emi? ’ } i. .>* ) | Ras’ eam Ca 4%. 
Wri ‘} qeblie Mince a victory 3 aud W ing i3 tO My OCleaiih that Vo 
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bri@ht of Prankheim draws near, shall be to announce an ho- 
liday throughout Orrenberg. ~Till then, peace dwells 1a your 
hearts, My beloved oniveniestn with every bead that he tells, 
with every orison that he breathes, Osbright of F rankheim 
shalt call down blessings on the hagiie ol con ho now cail 
doivn curses on his ” 
Again he set forwards, but now suffered his horse to chuse 
pleased. The > wearted animal glac ily profited 
hy 
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by the permission. Osbright, plunged ia melancholy but 
‘ at ovat ; ly af . — > - laxenta “¢ e 
Ot Lit bck inp thought, Ou eT VE d n nt t} 12@ modcrate rate, at 
¢ his journey; ull the moon, 
emerging from behind a cloud, suddenly poured her radi- 


W isl ii eS We > now ] Cl i} “mung 
‘ 
.t 


: yi TIVE a2 aie awe > . ~'tr eyes oO eee oon ar “es 
ance full upon his sigat, and the unexpected light startled 
t ° c ° : . Y 1 a ia ¥ ae 2 — ale " 

i n il i l Li,0D re Vea tQCe He looked up al 0 aw the yaCE bee 
5 
ge , : , L . 1 , 
fore bim,to reach which had been the ob} 3S ‘ct of his proceed- 
’ ’ ° ? sail 2o a aie ,. . 
] 12 VW iin : s ii un Weal Tec CXP CuUlili De b Lit it Wa > alreac ly 
© , , . 
Hignt, a 1d the spe il, which had drawn him t Lt iither so for cibly 
had CCAS d to operate, 
, ’ } > k ~*~ or ? 1] ol alt +t. > 1% Ar a 

Stull, thor iz He Knew weil that the : ch ma at be fruite 
less, he could not refuse himself the satisfaction of rev ‘isiting 
1. jaca tale ae => sniitiainasiliianiaa ee , ndhaane 
that piace, whose rem¢ al rance was so dear to hs imagpinas 


tion, so consecrated by his heart He bound his steed to 
the branch of a shattered oak, and entered a narrow path, 
v hich wound amongthe mountains. He soon reached an 
open space, imal square in its form, salaried on three 
sides W we flow’ring shrubs and bushes, and | presenting on the 
fourth the entrance toa grotto, whose mouth was thickly 
overgrown with ivy, woodbines, and a variety of tangiing 
woods. Osbrieht heard the well-known murmur of the wa- 


} 4% 


x) + | rn oe :, 
terial ; his heart beat quic ker as he listened to the sound, 
7 


} } - . ¥ : . . ol > } ? ; ‘< 
2nd his eves Sparcieda in the \O00- beams with tears of iIneé- 
3 
lancholy pleasure. 
. ‘ 


He entered the cavern; as he expected and feared, it was 
vacant ; but tie moon shine, penetrating en an opening 
in the rocky ro of, and conver ting the catara sine a flood of 
silver lizht, enabled him to see a wreath oS owers still fresh, 

at d 


which was ly ing on a stone seat at no gre istance from the 


water. With an exclamation of Joy | he "seized the wreath, 
and prest it to his lips. ‘Phe cave then had been visited that 
verv day 
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But the sun was not set for ever: to-morrow it would rise 
again, and he now doubted ne longer, that it would rise a 
sun of joy to him. He_kist off the dew-drops, with which 
the flowers were heavy, and which he could not help flatter- 
ing himself were tears of sorrow for his absence. He then 
hung the garland round his neck, and having deposited his 
well known scart in place of the flowers, he quitted the ca 
vern with a lightened heart, and with hopes increased by the 
certainty, that in his absence he had not been forgotten. 

And now this first and chief anxiety dispelled, he was at 
liberty to bestow his thoughts on those friends, who were the 
mext dearest objects of his affection, and on that home, 
where bis unexpected arrival was certain to diffuse such Joy. 
Again he spurred his horse forwards : but the animal need- 
ed no inducement to make him exert all his speed, while 
retracing a road whose goal was so well known to him. He 
darted torwards with the rapidity of an arrow, and would 
not have paused tll his arrival at the castle of Frankheim, 
had not Osbright checked him, when within half a mile of 
his paternal towers. The sound of a bell tolling heavily, ate 
tracted his attention, and gave his imagination the alarm ; 
from the quarter whence it sounded, he guest that it must 
proceed from St. John’s chapel, a building raised by the piety 
of one of his ancestors long deceased, and whose vaults 
were appropriated to the sole purpose of receiving the re- 
liques of those, who expired within the walls of Frankheim, 
Vespers must have long been past ; it was not yet mid- 
night; nor indeed was it usual to celcbrate religious rites 
within that chapel except on particular festivals, or occasions 
of extraordinary solemnity. His heart beat high, while he 
paused to listen. ‘Lhe bell continued to toll, so slow, se 
solemn, as to parm iit his doubting no longer, that it was 
sounding for the departure of some enfranchised spirit.— 
* Was there a death then in his family? Had he to lament 
the loss of a relation, of a friend, of a parent f’—Anxiety to 
have this question answered without delay, would not per- 
mit him to pursue his destined course, Hastily he tarned 
the bridle of his horse, and darted into the grove of cypress, 
whose intervening shades hid the chapel from his observae 
gion. 
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It was situated in the bosom of this grove, and a few mi 
nutes were sufficient to bring him to the place, whence the 
sound proceeded. But the bell had already ceased to toll, 
and in its place, after a momentary silence, a strain of solemn 
choral music and the full swell of the organ burst upon the 
ear of Osbrights He knew well those sad melodious sounds: 
it was the * De Profundis” chanted by the nuns and monks 
of the two neighbouring monasteries, St. Hildegarde, and St. 
John. The chapel was brilliantly illuminated ; the painted 
windows poured a flood of light upon the surrounding trees, 
znd stained their leaves witha thousand glowing colours: it 
was evident, that a burial was. performing, and that the de- 
ceased must be a person of no mean consideration. Os- 
bright sprang from his horse, and without allowing himself 
time to secure the animal from escape, he rushed into the 
chapel, while anxiety almost deprived him of the powers of 
respiration 

The chapel was crowded, and as he had lowered the vi- 
sor of his casque, no one was disposed to make way for him ; 

but within a few paces of the principal entrance there was a 
low door conducting to a gallery, the access of which was 
prohibited to all, except the members of the noble family of 
Frankheim. ‘Too impa ient to ask questions, which he 
dreaded to hear answered, Osbright without a moment’s delay 
hastened towards the private door. It was not without dif- 
ficulty, that he forced his way to it; but all present were too 
much engaged by the mournful business, which they had 
come thither to witness, to permit their attending to his mo- 
tions, and he reached the gallery unquestioned and unob- 
served. 

Alas! it was empty! with every moment the conviction 
acquired new force, that the funeral bell had kuelled for 
some of his family. His whole frame shook with alarm, as 
he cast his eyes upon the aisle beneath. It was hung with 
black throughout, but the blaze of innumerable torches dis- 
pelled the double gloom of night and of the sable hangings. 
The sweet sad requiem still rose from the choir, where the 
nuns Of St. Hildegarde were stationed. The avenues to 
the aisle were thronged with the vassals of Frankheim ; but 

the middle of the aisle was leit free, for there stood the chief 
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actors in this mournful ceremony, and the crowd kept a res- 


4 


pecttuldistance. By the side of an open grave, whi ch occue 
pied the centre of the aan. stood the Abbot of Jol n’s, 


smtslea Saunl thes sae Ss an ahiete at at ; * a wtedewte 
the venerable ovive ster. ALIS aTIMS Were romrtonr OVE} the 
grave, aS lil bestowl 1y On the already ee cratea @arta an 
6 4 ) 


additional benediction. An awe-inspiring air of sanctity 


Ji eraedad t ear ¥ 
pers acded his tall thin fi: ure ; his Eyes se med to shine with 


a mild celestial brightness, ate ‘n he raised them with all the 
| 


h all 

rapture of enthusiasm towards heaven; but oe ir fires were 

quenched by tears of pity, when he cast a glance of benevo- 

lence towards a stately tomb of white marble, Which rose up- 

on his leit hand. Again t that tomb (which w: 
, ast ' 


honour of Ladislaus the first C 


AllS 


is raised 
. ce Ly E wlekint 
COounL Ort raw: cl a}, ahd 


..*' * . » ° } 9 . « \ . to ei 
which was exai Uy Opposite to Osbi ipucs Fetreat) recunes 
’ 2 © g ° . 
the two chief mourners a warrior and a lady ; aud 
9 ' he , if 
youth's peart felt itseli relieved from aw eigh te: tUmeust 1 
eens | hen he recognized the beloved a F hie | " 
eCravikt ; W icn ic recor Mlécd Loe aK Loy CU authors ©) A kv 
IDs 
at 


Now then he no longer trembled - the life of one of 


those parents, whose undeviating affection through the whole 
course of his existence had made them ¢o justly di 
him— But for whom then were they mourning? ‘The | 
must needs touch Osbright nearly, which could occasion 
such extreme ailliction to his parents ; and that their-ailliction 
was extreme, it , as not permitted him to eherish even a, 
doubt.. The noble Magdalena stood with ber hands clasp: 

ed, her eves raised to heaven, while wneconsctous tears 
coursed each other down her cheeks; motionless as a sta- 


~ 


wv 
~ 


tic ; pale as the marble tomb, against which she was lean- 


ce i 3 . a 
ing s the very image of unutterable despaii omnte 
oP . 2 2a dit . dian toh 
W icely different was the expression produced by anguish 
upon the noble and strong! a features of Count Ru- 


diver. diis heart was the seat of agony; a thousand scot 
pions seemed every moment to plerce it with their pois 
Hus stings > bat ot one tear forced itself in ito hi "blood: hot 
ve-balls ; not he mines convulsion of his shin limbs 
craved the silent tortures of his bosom. <A gioom se tele 
and profound reigned upon his dark and high-arched ey 
prows ide bent his paze immatably upon a bier, which 
stood Bativeen himself and Magdalena, and wh ich sup ported 
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a coffin richly adorned with the escutcheons of the house of 
¥raukheim. THe rested one hand on the coffin; his other 
hand grasped firmly the jewelled handle of his dagger. His 
ylaring eyes were stretched widely, as if their strings were 
on the poiat of breaking, and the flames, that blazed in them 
were red and lurid. Disdain seemed to curl his lips, and 
expand his nostrils ; an expression of restrained fury per- 
vaded his whole deportment ; and his resolute attitude, and 
something almost like a sullen smile which marked itself a- 
round his mouth, gave the praphetick assurance of revenge 
dreadfully satisfied. His long sable mantle was wrapped 
round his right arm ; it had fallen from his left shoulder, and 
hung round him in loose drapery; while its folds rustled 
widely in the night-wind, in whose blast the tapers were 
flaring, and whose murmurs seemed to sigh for the deccas- 
ed, when the nuns pausing in their mournful melody, per- 
mitted its hollow voice to be heard. With every fresh gust 
the white plumes, which decorated the four corners of the 
bier, waved themselves backwards and forwards with a me- 
lancholy motion; and then did the tears stream faster from 
Magdalena’s eyes to think, that now nothing of motion re- 
mained to the being she had ever loved so fondly, except the 
waving plumes with which his hearse was decorated. 

And now the moment was come for depositing the coffin 
in the earth. ‘The music ceased ; a profound and awful si- 
lence reigned in the chapel, only interrupted by the loud 
sobbing of a young page, who had thrown himself on his 
knees, and who by enveloping his head in his cloak, had en- 
cleavoured without success, to prevent his grief from becom 
ing audible Though his face was thus concealed, his light 
and graceful form, the long tresses of his dark golden hair 
which streamed in the night-wind, and still more the en- 
thusiastic extravagance of his sorrow, left Osbright no doubt 
who was the mourner. It was the young Eugene, Count 
Rudiger’s beloved but unacknowledged offspring. 

Four of the friars had now approached the bier ; they 
raised the coffin in silence, and bore it towards the open 
grave. ‘The heavy sound of their departing footsteps rous- 
>d Magdalena ; she extended her arms towards the coffin, 
and started ferwards afew paces, as if she wished to detain 
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the beares. Buta moment’s recollection was sufficient to 
make her feel the inutility of delay ; and folding her arms 
across upon her bosom, she howed her head in humble re- 
signation. Her lord stillremained without motion. 

“The coffin was lowered gently into the grave : it disap- 
yeared, and the attendants were on the point of covering it 
with the appointed marble, when Eugene uttered a loud 
‘ hi ‘Je ke 

—“ Oh! not yet! not yet!” he cried, while he started 
from the ground, and rushing forward arrested the arm oi 
one of the friars, who held the monumental stone. His eyes 
were swollen with weeping, his gestures were wild as a ma. 
siac’s and his voice was the very accent of dispair.—-* Oh ! 
pot vet!’ he exclaimed ; “he was the only being in the 
world that really loved me! the slightest drop of blood in 
his veins was dearer to me, than those which warm my 
own heart! I cannot endure to part with him for ever! Oh! 
not yet, father ! good father, not yet!”— 

‘The youth was now kneeling on the verge of the grave, 
and he bent down his head, anal bathed the friar’s feet with 
bis tears in all the humility of supplication. As yet Mag- 
daltena had borue her sorrow like a heroine ; but the unex- 

pected shriek of Eugene, the heart-piercing hopeless tone in 
which he pronoun :ced the words of “for ever!” was more 
than her fortitude could bear. She uttered a deep sigh, and 
sank insensible into the arms of her attendants; w hile Ru- 
diger (whom the page’s cry of agony had also roused from 
his gloomy mediiations) sprang forward with a furious look, 
and plunged into the grave. 

With involuntary horror the friars started back, and the: 
as if changed to stone by a gorgon’s head, they remained 
gazing upon the drea :dfui countenance, which presented it- 
self before the m. Count Rudiger’s stature was ‘colosal ; ; the 


grave in which he stood, scarcely rose above his knees. His 
7 


eyes blazed ; his mouth foamed ; his coal-black hair stood 

erect, inwhich he twisted his hands, and tearing out ere 

handfuls by the roots, he strewed them on the coffin whic! 

stcoocl besite his feet. 

—'¢ igh it! mht! he cried, while his thundering voice 
vaults above him, aad while he stamped upon the 
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hallowed earth with impotent fury. “ Right, Eugene ! not 
yet shall the earth cover the innocent victim of avarice ! not 
yet shallthe lips of holiness pronounce the last long farewell ! 
not till { have sworn upon his coffin never to know rest, till 
his death is av enged most amply ; not till I have devoted to 
the demons of * dark ness the murdereriand his accursed off- 
spring ! yes, yes! not he alone, but his whole serpent blood 
shall pay the penalty of his crime, his wife, his children, his 
servants, all! his vassals shall be hunted through his woods 
like wolves, slaughtered wherever found ; his towers shali 
be wrapt by my hands in flames, and its shrieking inmates 
hurled back into the burning ruins ! you hear me, friends ! 
you see the agony, which tortures my heart, and yet do I 
curse alone ? and yet does no voice join mine in the vow oi 
revenge '— Nay then, look here !—Observe this pallid face! 
observe this mangled bosom! look on these, look on these, 
and join with me in one dreadful irrevocable curse.—-“ Ven- 
geance! everlasting vengeance on the bloody house of Or- 
renberg.” 

As he said this, he violently forced open the coffin, tore 
from the shrowd a lifeless body, and held it up to the gaze 
of the shuddering maultitude around him. It was the corps 
of a child apparently not more than nine years old ; a large 
wound disfigured the ivory bosom ; yet even in digi the 
countenance was that of a sleeping angel. His eyes were 
closed; as Rudiger held it forth at his arm’s length, the pro- 
fusion of its light flaxen hair fell over the pale lovely features 
of the child ; but Osbright had aiready seen enough to con 
firm his worst suspicions. His brain whirled round, his 
sight grew dim, and he sank lifeless upon abench which stood 
behind him. Yet as his eyes closed, and before his senses 
quite forsook him, he could hear the exasperated multitude 
answer his father’s demand by a general shout ‘of—* Ven- 


geance ! everlasting vengeance on the bloody house of Or- 


renburg.” 
( To be continued.) 
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For the Huniingdon Literary Museuit. 
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THE ESSAYIST.—NAumier I. 
ON EDUCATION. 


»O many essavs have been written on this subject, that it 
is dificult to advance any new ideas. But as Lam convinc- 
ed that the importance of education catnot be too often im- 
pressed on the minds of the young and inexperienced, I 
shall devote my first number to this subj. ct. 

Nature has been bountiful to man, and endued him with 
a capacity of receiving instruction. It therefore depeuds 
upon himself, whether he will enjay the blessing, and re- 
ceive the benefit so kindly tendered to him. ‘The human 
mind has been c compared, by Mr. Addison in the S; pect ator, 
to a rough unpolished piece of marble, which, although ca- 
palle of “bejng made beautiful, does not please till formed 
and finished offby the chisel of the artist. Education is the 
chisel which smooths the mind and forms the rude mass 
of ignorance and prejudice, into the beauty of science and 
uiterature,. 

Such is the construction of the mind, that there ers indeed 
hut few persons, who cannot bv studious application, under 
the care of proper guides, arrive at a height of improve- 
ment asto ats hing to themselves, and to wh ah in the com- 
menecement, their most ardent wishes could scarcely aspire, 
In the progress of education, the intellect gradually encreas- 
es im strength,‘and hecomes enabled to receive ideas, which 
i: a state of ignorance leaves no impression. The pl 
ties of knowledge imperc: ‘ptubly open on the mind, and cre- 
ate new desires for furl ther information, 

Although the position may be granted that the natural 
rowers of the mind are equal in all men, yet it is also true 
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(hat early impressions do not act with eg anf force upon all, 
* 


Vith some they remain indelibly fixed, ‘od from others they 
ire with facility erased. ‘Phe genius of some men, like the 
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ples of persons who made but slow progress in the earlier 
stages of education, yet by perseverance in study and close 
attention to literary pursuits, have acquired vast expansion 
of intallect, should be strong inducements to others, not to 
be discouraged by difficulties, which at first appear insur- 
mountable, but vanish before the persevering student. All 
cannot expect the early mental powers of a D‘Alembert or 
Dermody. Had the celebrated Dean Swift yielded to the first 
difficulties of education, the warld would have been depriv- 
ed of his writings, which for ha of diction and purity of 
language, hold a distinguished place in English literature.* 
By the progress of human knowledge. by numerous im- 
provements and discoveries, the range of science has been 
much enlarged, and the scope of education encreased. This 
ought not to deter the student. Although he may not have 


the time or the means to acquire a comprehensive view of 


all the diffeyent branches of education, yet he should endea- 
vour to obtain a complete knowledge of such of them, as 
will be most useful in his destined walk of life. 

The many advantages of a good education, should be 
strong inducements to all who have the means in their pow- 
er, not to neglect the opportunity of acquiring it. It enlar- 
ges our ideas, and enables us to range through the vast field 
of nature, where every object opens new sources of con 
templation and of pleasure. It enables us to act correctly 
in whatever station of life we are placed, and by shewing 
the beauty and advantage, impresses on our minds the ne- 
omaahly of cultivating virtue and morality. The man oi 


_ _—— —— en ee ee 


* Swift having studied the usual length of time, in the uni- 
versity of Dublin, applied for the degree of bachelor of arts, 
but was found, on examination, so deficient in knowledge, 
that the regular admission was refused, and he obtained the 
degree at last by speczal favour, a term used in that universi- 


tv to denote wart of merit. This agrees instead of in- 
ducing him through despair to give up ali further pursuit oi 


learning, gave rise to a resolutic ion of studying eig -ht hours 
each day, which he scrupulously adhered to for seven years, 
and by that means became one of the frst of the literary 
characters of the age. | 
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learning acquires a fortitude which enables him to stem the 
torrent of adversity, and if not able to buffet the billows of 
misfortune, he floats down the tide with acalm and patient 
saind. ‘The ignorant man, in a similar situation, not having 
philosophy to rest upor, rails against providence, and through 
a want of resolution sinks into the ocean of despair. 

It is said, with some degree of justness, that we do not 
pay the same attention to education in this country, as in 
Europe ; and that America can boast of but few characters 
of extensive literature. It is time to clear this stigma from 

ur national character. ‘here is no pyhsical cause, why 
kuterature and science should not flourish on this side of thie 
Atlantic, to as great perfection as in any other part of th 
globe. The genius of our government depending for ‘a 
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a port on the virtue and talents of the citizens, and holding 
i out rewards of honour and emolument to the worthy and 
i! the wise, should arouse a spirit of honourable emulation, anc 
Ht 


siimulate to an extensive cultivation of the human mind 
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i EARLY POETICK WRITERS. 
e 
; 


LHE estimation in which the early poetick writers were 
Bi usually held, may be learnt, from a review of the commen 
- dations bestowed on their productions. Criticks, in those 
3 times, although profuse, : their censure where the occasion 
warranted, were never regardless of real merit. In a play, 

written I believe in the ti 1600, called the Return fron 


| Perna Issus, tWO | ean of St. Jolin’s college, dngenioso and 
ie Sudecta are re} ear as censors of the English j flores poe- 
h torum. ‘The -y produce a book in which are qu Woted senten - 


ees from aatiael poets in a common place form, fudtic 
salle the title page as follows : 

+ Sente Ces “gathered out. of all kind of poets referred to 
cettain racthodical heads, | mofitable for the use of theac 
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times, to rhyme upon any occasion at a litde warning. ’ 
itead the names.— 
INGENIOSO, 
So I will if thou wilt help me to censure them—~ 


EDMUND SPENCER, $ JOHN MARSTON, 
HENRY CONSTABLE, , KIT. MARLOWE, 
THOMAS LODGE, Q BEN. JOHNSON, 
SAMUEL DANIEL, § WM. SHAKESPFARE, 
THOMAS WATSON, ¢ CHURCHYARD, 
MICHAEL DRAYTON, S THOS NASH. 

JOHN DAVIS, ¢ 


Good men, and true ; stand together and hear your cen 
sure.—-What’s thy judgment of Spencer ? 


jJUDICIO. 


A. sweeter swan than ever sung in Po, 

A. shriller nightingale, than ever blessed 

‘The prouder groves of self-admiring Rome. 

Blithe was each valley, and each ae proud, 

Whilst he did chaunt his rural minstrelsy 

Attentive was full many a dainty ear, 

Nay, hearers hung upon his melting tongue, 

Whilst sweetly of his Fairy Queen he Sung ; 

Whilst to the water’s fali he tun’d for fame, 

And on each bark engraved Eliza’s name: 
INGENIOSO. 

Pity it is that gentler wits should breed, 

Where thick-skinn’d chuils laugh at a schollars neces 

But softly, may the honour’d a shes rest, 

That lie by merry Chaucers noble chest. 

But I pray proceed briefly in the censure, that I may 6: 
proud of myself; as in the first so in the last, my censurt 
may jump with thine.— Henry Constadie, Samuel Dani 
Thomas Lodge, Thomas Watson. 


JUDICIO. 


sweet Constablet do th take the wondering cat 
And iays it up in willing prisonment: 
Sweet honey ithidin, Daviel doth wage 
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War, with the proudest big Italian, 

That melts his heart in sugar’d sonnetting ; 

Only let him more sparingly make use 

Of others wit, and use his own the more, 

‘Lhat well may scorn base imitation. 

Yor Lodge2 and //atson,8 men of some desert, 

Yet subject to a criticks marginal ; 

Lodge wuras over Galen every dav, 

To sit and simper Luphues’ legacy. 
INGENIOSO. 

ilichael Drayton. 


yU DICIO. 


D: rayton’ s4 sweet muse is like a sanguine die, 
Abie to ravish the rash pazers eye. 


INGENIOSO. 

{lowever, he wants one true note of a poet of our times, he 
cannot swagger it well in atavern, nor domineer in a hot 
housee—Fohn Davis.5 

JUDICIO. 


Accute Fohn Davis I affect thy rhymes, 
That jerk in hidden charms, these looser times 
Why plainer verse, thy unaffected vein 
Is graced with fair and sweeping train. 
INGENIOSO. 
Locke and Hudson.6 
JUDICIO. 
Locke and Hudson sleep you quiet, let your books lie a° 
midst the shavings of the press, so you may avoid my cen 


eure 
INGENIOSO. 
Sohn IMarston.7 
JUDICIO. 


Methinks, he is a ruffian in his style, 

Withouten bands, or garter’s ornament? 
ke quafls a cup of Frenchman’s helicon ; 

Then roister doister ia his oily terms, 
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‘ Cuts, thrusts, and foins, at whomsoe’er he meets, 
And strews about Ram-alley meditations 

But, what cares he for modest close couched terms, mt 
Cleanly to gird our looser libertines. 47 
Give him plain naked words, strip’d from their shirts, 
‘That might beseem plain dealing Arctine. 







INGENIOSO. 





Christopher Marlowe.8 





JUDICIO. 





Marlowe was happy in his buskin’d muse ; : 
Alas! unhappy in bis life, and end: 
Pity itis that wit, so ill should dwell, , 
Wit lent from Heav’n, but vices sent from Hell. 







INGENIOSO. 
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Our theatre hath lost, Pluto hath got, 
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2 tragick acaen fora dreary plot. ti 

271 ; : e Bs 
enjamin Johnson fi 
JUDICIO. * 

The wittiest fellow of a bricklayer in England. 4! 
Ea 

INGENIOSO. if 

Bt: 

he 






A mere empirick, one that gets what he hath by observa- 













tion, and makes only nature privy to what he imdites, so # 
slow an invention, that he were better betake himself to his f 
old trade of bricklaying.—William Shakespeare. : 
JUDICIOo. A 

Who loves Adonis’ love, or Luerece’ rape ! a 

His sweeter verse contains heart robbing life 4 
Could but a graver subject him content, f 
Without love’s foolish, lazy, languishment. ie 
INGENIOSOs A 

Churchyard. 9 4 
Hath not Shores wife, although a light skirts she, a 





Giv’n him a chaste, long, lasting memory? 
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JUDICIO. 


No, all light pamphlets once I finden shall, 
A Churchyard and a Grave to bury all. 


INGENIOSO. 


Thomas Nash.1O—Ay, here is a fellow whose. pen pos- 
sessed Hercules’ turies. 
jupre1o. 


Let all his faults sleep, in his mournful chest, 
And there forever withhis ashes rest ; 

His style was witty, though he had some gall, 
Something he might have mended ; so may all, 
Yet this I say, that, for a mother wit, 

Few men have ever seen the like of it. 


_—_ —-_--- 








i eS 


NOTES- 


1. Henry Constable was supposed to have been the first 
sonnetteer of his time. Affixed to the poetical exercises of 
King James the first—-was the following Sonnet of his— 





TO THE KING OF SCOTLAND. 
Where others hooded with blind love do fly 


Low on the ground with buzzard-Cupid wings ; 

A heavenly love, from love to love thee brings, 

And makes thy muUsz to mount above the sky: 
Young Muses be not wont to fly too high, 

bi Age taught by time, such sober ditties sin la 

‘And thy youth flies from love of youthful things 
And to the wings of Time doth ov erfly. 

ie ‘hus thou disdain’st all work lly wings as slow, 

ey Because thy muse with angel’s wings doth leave 

h Times wings behind, and CUPIDs wings below ; 

. But take thee heed, lest FAMES wings thee deceive, 

mh With all thy speed from Fame thou canst not flee 

! i The more thou flees, the more it follows thee. 


ae Te 


” — 
a iene te 
~ ao i 


Phe pcets of earlier times lost sight of that noble spirit of 
candour which is always connected with genius, and were 
profuse in commending i ignorance, if it only wore the garb 
of royalty.—-King James received much praise for his .rea- 
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tise on Witch-craft, a work which would now be deservedly 
ridiculed, not on account of the present refined age, but 
for the waste of so much precious time in so silly and unpro- 
fitable a pursuit. 

2. Thomas Lodge. This was a physician of some emi- 
nence, and a correct poet: he wrote one or two plays and 
a variety of sonnets, odes, and madrigals.—-His Euphues’ 
Golden.Legacy was printed in the year 1590: he describes 
spring, as follows : 

‘The earth late choked with showers, 
Is now arrayed in green, 
Her bosom springs with flowers, 
The air dissolves her teen ; 
The woods are deck’d with leaves 
And trees are clothed gay 
And FLoRA crown’d with sheaves, 
With oaken boughs doth play ; 
The birds upon the trees 
Do sing with pleasant voices, 
And chant in their degrees, 
Their loves and lucky choices. 


Thomas Watson was also a pastoral poet, and was a 


contemporary of Sir Philip Sydney.—Watson thus de< 
scribes a beautiful woman: 
Her yellow locks exceed the beaten gold, 
Her sparkling eyes in Heav’n a place deserve. 
Her forehead high and fair, of comely mould ; 
Her words are musical of silver sonnd, 
Her wit so sharp, the like can scarce be found, 
Her eyebrow hangs, like rris in the skies, 
Her eagle’s nose is strait of stately frame, 
On either cheek a rose. and lilly lie. 
Her breath is perfume sweet, or holy flame 
Her lips more red than any coral stone, 
Her neck more white than aged swans that moan, 
Her breast transpafent is, like cry stal rock, 
Her fingers long, fit for aroLLo’s lute 
Her slipper such as Momus dare not mock ; 
Her virtues are so great as make me mute ; 
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4. Michael Dra yton lived in the year 1590; he wrote a 
play called the Alerry devil of Edmonton, besides several 
pieces of poetry. 

5. Fohn Davis. guaichs when speaking of Davis’s works, 
alludes to his Scourge of folly, 

6. Locke and Hudse on Were ‘the BAEVIUS and MAEVIUS 
that ichececsb tale a gives this description of fear. 


Fear lendeth wings to aged folk to fly, 

And made them mount to places that were high, 
Fear made the woeful child to wail and weep, 
For want of speed on foot and hands to creep. 


7. Fohn Marston, with whom Judicio is rather mare, 1, 
was a bold and nervous writer in- Elizab ea S reign re 
= here censured was doubtless his Scourge of Villa 

8. Christop. her Marlowe.—His abandoned ae ant 
most impious principles destroyed the pleasure and saiisia- 
tion which his well written poetry truly merited, he lost his 
life in a riotous fray before the year 15 593. 

9. Churchyard wrote an Elegy on Jane Shore, in 1586, 
which was allowed to be correct andw ell written. 

10. Yhomas Nasi was a writer of most sharp wit, and 
perfect master of a scoffing, satirical, merry pen, he excel- 
led ip prose. That he was no mean poet, his description of 
a beautiful woman will bear testimony. 

Stars fail to fetch fresh light from her-rich eyes, 

Her bright brow drives the sun to clouds beneath, 

Her hair reflex, with red streaks paint the skies, 

Sweet morn and evening dew falls from her breath. 


The writings of the aforementioned poets are partly in 
obscurity, and w orks of that age whose merit did not soar 
above medi ocrity, are now whol! y obsolete, there assuredly 
is a great portion of ingenuity display ed in those early pro- 
ductions, the phraseology differs from more modern poetry, 
but its essence has all that spirit and netve which will insure 
the continuance of its value, for : Bgs y¢ et to comic. 
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‘The following anecdote of this potentate is thus related in 


the ‘Travels of John George Keysler through a great part of 


the continent of Europe. 

In letter XLII. dated at Florence, he writes, “ In St. 
Laurences’ church, on the left wall, near the main entrance, 
isa marble monument, decorated with beautiful bronze 
foliage, by Andrea Verrochio, for Peter and John De Me- 
dicis, sons of the great duke Cosmo. ‘The former diced in 
the Spanish service, but the latter was honoured with a car- 
dinals hat, though he died in the nineteenth year of his age. 
‘The circumstances of his death gave the greatest affliction to 
his whole family. He was, it seems, one day hunting with 
his brother Garsias, and happened to have some diffcrence 
with him ; though others say, that Garsias being of a mali- 
cious disposition, watched an opportunity of me eting his 
eldest brother and stabbing him with a dagger. Garsias af- 
ter committing the fact, returned to his companions without 
shewing the least discomposure in his countenance or be- 
haviour. Kut prince John’s horse returning without his ri- 
der, the company was alarmed, and by following the track, 
found the dead body lying onthe ground. When this un- 
fortunate news first reached the ears of Cosmo, he ordered 
that the ,affair should be kept secret, and reported that his 
son died suddenly of an apoplexy, as he was hunting. In 
the mean time Re caused the body to be carried into an a- 
partment of the palace, and immediately sent for Garsias, 
from whose malignant and depraved temper he suspected 
the true cause of this unhappy affair, Garsias at first, to- 
tally denied the charge, and even with some mixture of re- 
sentment, but on his being shewn the body of his murdered 
brother, sebicli immediately began to bleed afresh, he con- 

fessed the fact, at the same time throwing himself at his fa- 
thers feet. Cosmo after admonishing his son to call upon 
the Almighty for mercy—agded, “ you ought to think it the 
greatest happiness to lose that life, of w By you are now un- 
worthy, by the hand of him from whom you at first receiv- 
edit.” After uttering these words, he cous from Garsias” 
ide the dagger which had been the fatal instrument cf his 
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unnatural revenge, and plunged it into the heart of his son, 
who immediately sunk down on the dead body of his 
brother, and expired. ‘This event happened in the year 
1592. Garsias being only fifteen years of age. Very few 
persons were privy to the whole affair ; it being given out, 
that the two brothers died of an infectious distemper which 
then raged in Florence. And the better to conceal this 
melancholy transaction, they were both honoured witha 
pompous funeral, and Garsias had a publick Oration spoken 
in honour of him; but whether his remains are interred in 
the same grave with those of his brother, 1 never could 
kearn with certainty. The tragical end of those princes, so 
affected the dutchess Eleanora their mother, a lady of ex. 
cellent sense, that in a few days after, she expired. Cosmo 
had at that time three other sons living.” 


--——ay, D> ae 


REMARKABLE CONSPIRACY, DISCOVERED AT MOSCOW, BY 
PETER THE GREAT. 


( Translated from the Russian.) 


DURING the commotion occasioned bv the boundless 
ambition of the princess Sophia,* it is well known that the 
revolt of the Strelitzt brought the Russian empire almost to 
the brink of destruction. 

A brother of the famous Tottelawitau, colonel of that 
corps, lost his life upon the scaffold. He was named Osa- 
koi; and as his money and estate was confiscated, he left 
his son in a very deplorable state of misery. ‘This unfortu- 
vate ae paving escaped the pursuit of the emperor’s 


-——— EE 


* K ldest sister of the Ce: ar Peter, who carrying her views 

) the throne, attempted more than once to make him be put 
Ia pani 

A body of militia, which, in some respects, might be 

compare dio the Pretorian bands among the Romans, and 

the Janissaries among the Turks ; but still more barbarovs. 
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emissaries, in a most wonderful manner, was concealed in a 
certain obscure village, by an old slave who had lived with 
his father. When he arrived at the state of manhood, this 
domestic told him the secret of his birth, and proposed to 
him a plan of revenging his tamily, by assassinating the Czar. 
The young man started with horror upon hearing this pro- 
posal ; but he dissembled his sentiments, and the slave, who 
imagined that he had brought him over to his purpose, pre- 
vailed upon him to set out for Moscow, where, he informed 
him, he would find a number of conspirators ready to se- 
cond his design. Osakoi, either through weakness, or in 
hopes of being revenged, followed his conductor. They ar- 
rived in the night-time, and stopped at an inn near Kremlin, 
where the emperor resided 

The slave having there found his friends, they resolved 
to hold a consultation that very night, in the ruins of an clc 
house, which was not far distant from the palace. 

Osakoi, who had in vain attempted to learn from his com 
panion who the conspirators were, pressed Rim: again to sa 
tisfy his curiosity, but without success. 

When the hour of appointment approached, the slave on! 
told him that he was going to be incompany with peo; ale whe 
were animated with a desire of revenge ; and who, not 
withstanding his youth and want of experience, earnestly 
wished to have him for their chief. “Fhe humiliating situ- 
ation to which you are now reduced,” added he; * the 
blood of your father still reeking—all ought to arouse you 
courage, and banish ev ery idea of the danger that may arisc 
from prosecuting your revenge.” 

These words made yeung Osakoi trembk e, aud with mor 
reason, as the tavern was at that time full of Russi ia, who, 
according to the custom of their country, were giving them- 
selves up to intoxication and excess. 

The slave it is true, spoke with a very low voice,and ia « 
kind of provincial dialect, unknown to the Russians of Mos 
cow ; but those who devise crimes are generally blind, anc 
for the most part betray themselves by their own impru- 
dence. 


Osakoi and the slave repaired to the ruins, where the fa- 
tal assembly was to be held. As the conspirators were al- 
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‘ 
ready met, the most conspicuous,among them addressed 
young Osakoi in the following manner :—* You see here,” 
said he, “a set of unfortunate oe who have escaped from 
the tyranny of the Czar. That barbarian, though he put to 
death by the hands of the executioner, and even by his cwn, 
the greater part of our companions, the Strelitz, has not been 
able to extend his fury to us. Heaven hath preserved us to 
execute its vengeance, and the fatal moment is now arrived. 
Shudder with horror, voung Osakoi! I have seen the bloou 
of thy unfortunate father shed on the scaffold! I followed 
him to the melancholy spot; but I could not save him !— 
Wandering for ten years through the most frightful and 
dreary deserts, the misery of our situation compelled us to 
seck by fraud that subsistence, to which our rank: as sol- 
diers and citizens, gave us a just title. But, to-morrow, 
that cruel tyrant and his courtiers shall fall by our hands. 
We loved your father, who was our chief ; do you in turn 
become so, and let your resolution and courage prove you 
worthy of the choice which we have mate. When a sove- 
eign has once stepped beyond the lawful bounds of power, 
his oppressed subjects, if they have courage to emancipate 
themselves, may alsostep beyond the limits of duty and hu- 
manity 
Osakoi perceived, that in the present juncture there 


was 
no alternative, 


and that even the appearance of weakness 
would be his sentence of death ; he assumed therefore a 
courage which hed did not naturally possess. 

It was agreed by the conspirators, on separating, that they 
should assemble next mo roing at the same hour, and that 
for the greate 


- security, Osakoi and the slave should return 
to the inn by « 


, 
liffe aoe routes. 
Scarcely had Osakoi advanced thirty steps when he was 


accosted by a Russian, who begs d him to follow him. As 
= ima sawed this person to be one of the conspirators, he 

adily obeted. be wing arrived at avery narrow stair- 
case, which they mounted with some diffi ulty, the ‘y entered 
a small apartment, the door of which the Russian immedi- 
ate ly shut. 


.* 


* Be not surprised,” said the Russian to him, “at what I 
have to tell you requires the most pro- 
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found secrecy. Iam just come; as well as you, from that 
assembly, where the death of the Czar has been resolved 
upon with a solemn oath. “Like you, I have been admitted 
this night, for the fyst time; among the conspirators ; and 
ike you, E have particular reasons for being the irrecon- 
cileable enemy of my sovereign; but if his blood be due 
for the cruelties with which he is accused, our plot is very 
badly laids For who, I pray; are these conspirators ? 
Wretches stained with crimes; who have eluded the rigour 
of the laws ; and plunderers, who breathe nothing but rob- 
bery, murderand pillage. And who are their accomplices ! 
According to their account, the chief men of the empire; 
and yet they have not dared to name any one amongst them! 
Who would so far disgrace himself, as to unite in any 
scheme withsuch banditti?—-What plot have they opened 
to us ?--For whom do we expose ourselves to danger, and 
for whom do we labour! Plan, means, resources—every 
thing is unknown to us. Yet they wish us to become the 
blind instruments of such am enterprise. ~Tese, young 
Osakoi, were my doubts and fears during this assembly. 

he conspirators have appointed you their chief ; I readily 
subscribe to their choice ; but make me see a little more 
clearly into this dark and mysterious business, and you may 
depend upon the exertions of my arm. 

A heart formed by nature alone, which chance has re- 
moved from the intrigues of cities, and the baneful poison 
of courts, being incapable of treachery, is seldom a prey to 
suspicions Osakoi was struck with the confidence of the 
Russian, and this confidence emboldened him to unveil his 
sentiments fully. ‘ You must have remarked my surprise,” 
said he, “when I found myself in the midst of such an as- 
sembly ; satisfied with my condition, acquainted only with 
my cottage, and a stranger to ambition, I enjoyed the most 
perfect tranguillity. My eyes have been opened ; I have 
beeninformed that I had a father to avenge ; and that, in 
order to accontplish this end, I must stain my hands with 
the blood of my sovereign. But was Lever acquainted with 
this father? Am I certain whether he was innocent or 
guilty ? And, whilst under this ‘doubt, 1-must assassinate 
my master! These thoughts, I confess, are repugnant to 
E 
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rh my feelings. For who am I, to judge of thc Emperor’s 
sit conduct? What right—what authority has Heaven given 
me to punish him? ‘The proposal made me shudder. But 
the fear of death repressed my answer, on my very lips. 


- H q 
i! Since you have opened your heart to me, read what passes 
ae in mine ;-—I detest crimes, and above all, acrime of this na- 
ae ture: a voice within me seems to cry out, Love and respect 


thy Sovereign. Have pity therefore on my youth; I give 
My myself up te your direction—save me from the fury of these 
f | barbarians, who have chosen me to be the executioner of 
their master, and of mine. For if I must either perish, or 


attempt the life of the Czar, I-choose rather to. perish inno-’ 
Sail cent.” 
te * ‘Thou shalt not-perish,” cried the Russian; “it is the 
bf i Czar who now speaks to thee, and who caw-reward the noble 
Hi ingenuity of thy sentiments.” 
Oi The person who spoke to him was indeed the Emperor 


himself, who, under the disguise of a slave, had ov sthilied 
part of the plot inthe tavern. This discovery suggested an 
rdea to him of being present at the assembly where his de- 
struction was to be resolved upon.. He had the courage to 
go thither, and escaped observation, by mixing with the con- 
| spirators. Having observed Osakoi much confused, and to 
h faulter in his answers, he determined to save-him,-in case he 





bi should be found not absolutely guilty. 
eed Those who may consider this story as sav ouring too much 
P of romance, are, no doubt, ignorant that Peter’s whole life 


ae was full of such-kind of adventures... This prince, born to 
be the reformer ofhis nation,.and who wished to see every 
thing with his own eyes, often introduced himself, disguised,. 
Wt into-those public assemblies where mirtlr and intoxication 
i render the mind ineapable of retaining a secret 5. avd he 
was indebted. to this acuvity alone, for the discovery of twen- 
ty plots which were formed against him. Fh @ people, there- 
jore, who equally feared and respected him, often used to 
say, The Emperor hearsus ; let us be Denese. 

After having freed Osakoi from fear, by loading him with 
praise and’caresses, he required of him that he would return 
this companion at the inn, and give as an excuse for hie 
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delay, that he was unacquainted with the streets of Mos; 
COW 

The slave believed what he said, and Osakoi next morn- 
ing -went with him to the assembly. It was there decided i 
that they should set fire to the palace ; that during the con- ae 
tusion occasioned by the conflagration, a-part jof the troop 
should employ themselves in pillaging, whilst the other, 
headed by Osakoi, should join the conspirators in the castle, 
who were particularly named, and who were people of the 
first eminence in the state: that they should afterwards ad- 
vance towards the apartment of the Emperor, who wouldne 
doubt come forth, alarmed by the noise, and that they should 
then dispatch him with their poignards. Every thing was 
thus settied, and they were going to pronounce the oath 
when the guards of the Czar surprised them. They were 
immediately seized, and thrown into prison; and the accom- 
plices whom they named were also arrested, and speedy 
punishment followed their crime ;—-they were committed 
into the hands of the executioner, and suffered that very 
day 4 

Osakoi rose rapidly, and soon saw no one betweeti himself | 
and the Emperor but prince Menzikoff, whom fortune had g. 
raised from the dirt to the highest dignity and honour, and . 
who, by a fatal reverse, was precipitated a few years after: | 
wards into the most abject misery, i 
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CURIOUS ANECDOTES OF A POPULAR PERFORMER. 4 
Irom Ryley’s Itinerant ; or, the Memoirs of an Acior. 





COOK is so well known as an actor, that my opinion can 
neither add to, nor diminish his tame; were either in my 
power, panegyrick would run through a dozen pages, and 
yet fall short of his merits. In some characters he is as A 
much superioyr toaay actor of the present day, as Garrick 
was to those of his time; but they are limited to such parts 
as suit his figure, which wants grace and proportion. Where 
these can be dispensed with, he has no competiter. 4a 3 . 
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man in private life, he is the gentleman, the scholar, the friend, 
the life of every party, an enemy to scandal and detraction, 
and benevolent even to imprudence. 
uch is Cook in his sober moments ; but, when stimulat- 
ed by the juice of the grape, he actsin diametrical. opposi- 
tionto all this. No two men, however different they may 
be, can be more at variance than Cook sober, and Cook ina 
state of inebriety. At these times, his interesting suavity 
of manners changes to brutal invective, and the feelings of 
his nearest and dearest friend are sacrificed. Such are the 
unfortunate propensities of this singular man, unfortunate, I 
egy, because he seems incapable of avoiding them, although 
they have a tendency to ruin his health, injure his Prpperiy, 
and destr oy his social connexions. No one can more re aret 
these failings than he does in his hours of oar or make 
more handsome apologies ; and if at night he creates ene- 
mies, his conciliatory manners in the morning are sure to 
raise ‘Aeab le the number of friends. 

Of gir are eat actor may ludicrous anecdotes are related. 
I shall pomt ont a few which came under my own observa 
tion. 

One evening, in Manchester, we were in a,publick bar 
amongst a promiscuo us company, where Cook was, as usual, 
the life of the party. Mirth and good humour prevailed till 
about an o'clock, when I perceived a something lurking in 
his eye which foretold a storm. Anxious to get him home 
before it burst forth, + poe sere our ceparture, under ,the plea 
of | anothy rengagement ; but, instead of haying the desired 

ect, it preci ipitated what I had foreseen. With ahaughty 
sin BA ots look, he said: “I see what you are about, you 
hypocritical scoundrel! You canting, methodistical thief! 
Am J, Cook, to be controlled by such a would-be puritan as 
ou! ? Vil tea um you to dictate to atragedian.” Then taking 


“off his coat. and holding his fist in a menacing = ow he 


acti 
“Come — out,” continned he—* thou prince of deceivers ; 
though thou hast faith to remove mountains, thou shalt nor 
remove me—Come out, Isay.” With much difficulty ‘he 
was pacified and resumed his coat There was a large fire 
in the bar, before which stood, with’ his -coat skirts under 


cach arm, a pitiful imitation of duekiom, yery deficient in, 





oa 
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cleanlinessand costume. His face was grimy, and his neck- 
cloth of the same tint, which, nevertheless, was rolled in va- 
rious folds about his throat ; his hair was matted, and turn- 
ed up under a round, greasy hat, with narrow brims, con- 
ceitedly placed on one side of the head, which nodded un- 
der it like a shaking mandarin. ‘Thus equipped, the filthy 
fop straddled before the fire, which he completely monopo- 
lized. At length he caught the eve of our trazedian, whe, 
in silent amazement, for the space of halfa minute, examin- 
ed him from top to toe ; then turning to me, he burst j into a 
horse laugh, and roared out, “* Beau Nasty, by » —Per- 
haps intinidated by Cook’s former blustering, this insensible 
puppy took little notice ; but 1 knew he would nat stop here 
and, indeed, 1 thought the stranger fair game, Cook now 
rose from his seat, and taking up the skirts of his coat, in 
imitation of the other, turned his back to the fire; * Warm 
work im the ack settlements, sir,” said he ; then appro oach- 
ing still nearer, as ifhe had some secret to communicate, 
W hispered, though loud e enough for every one to hear: 

‘ Pray, sir, how is soap ? 

‘Soap ©” 

“Yes, sir, soap: I understand it is coming down.” 

“Tam glad of it, sir.’ 

“‘ Indeed, sir, you have cause, if one may judge from your 
appearance.” 

Here was a general laugh, which the stranger seemed not 
to regard, but nodding his head, and hitting his boots with 
a little rattan, rang the bell with an air of importance, and in- 
quired “if he could have a weal sitlet or a mailon chip ?” 

** What do you think,” said Cook, “of a roasted puppy 2 
because,” taking up the poker, “Lil spit you, and roast you 
in a minute.” 

This had a visible effect on the dirty beau. He retreated 
towards the door, Cook following. “ Avaunt, and quit my 
sight ; thy face is dirty, and thy hands unwashed; av aunt ! 
avaunt! Isay.” Then replacing the poker, and returning 
to his seat, he continued : Being gone, 1 am aman again.” 

It happened that Pe errins, the noted pugilist, made one of 
the company thig evening. He was a remarkable strong 
man, and possessed of great modesty and good nature, ‘The 
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last scene took such an effect on his imagination, that he 
laughed immoderately. Cook’s attention was attracted, and 
turning towards him with his most bitter look—“ What do 
you laugh at, Mr. Swabson? hey ? why, you great lubber- 
headed thief, Johnson would have beat two of you! laugh 
at me ! at Cook! come out, vou sceundrel ! !” 

The coat was again pulled off, and putting himself in an 
attitude: “ This isthe arm thatshall sacrifice you.” _—_Per- 
rins was of a mild disposition, and knowing Cook’s charac- 
ter, made every allowance, and answered him only by a smile 
till, aggravated by language and action the most gross, he 
very calmly took him in his arms, as though he had been 
a child, set him down in the street, and bolted the door. The 
evening was wet, and our hero without coat or hat unprepar- 
ed to cope with it ; but entreaty for admission was vain, & 
his application at the window unattended to. At length, 
grown <lesperate, he broke several panes, and inserting his 
head through the fracture, bore down all opposition by the 
following witticism: ‘ Gentlemen, I have taken some pains 
to gain admission ; pray let me in, for /see through my er- 
rour.” The door was opened, dry clothes procured, and 


about one o’clock in the morning weesent him home in @ 
coach. 


For the Huntingdon Literary Museun:. 


a Qome 
MY TABLETS, No. 1. 
* Tetch me my Tablets hither.” 
REVENGE. 


CURRAN AND COWPER. 


CURRANS beautiful scintillation of oratory, respecting 
the “ irresistible genius of universal emancipation,” has of- 
en been quoted, and as oftenadmired. But a question may 
wu propriety be asked, is it purely original, or only ap 
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elegant, and wide extension of the idea expressed by the 
poet Cowper in his Task. Book second, line 37th, &c. 


‘“¢ We have no slaves at home ;—therr why abroad? 
And they themselves once ferried o’er the wave 
‘That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country and their shackles fall.” 


FILMER ON GOVERNMENT. 


Algernoon Sydney was tried for high treason, condemn- 
ed, and executed for being the supposed authour of a certain 
writing found in his closet. This: writing was part of a work 
intended as a complete refutation of the false principles, at: 
tempted to be disseminated by the book, entitled, Filmer 
on Government. 


APPION PLISTONICES AND SHAKESPEARE. 


In the Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, it is said, that the 
Greck Appion, who was called Plistonices, was 2 man of a- 
greeable and prompt elocution. When celebrating’ the praises- 
of Alexander, lie forbade, says he, the wife of a conquered 
enemy, who was a woman of extraordinary beauty, to be 
introduced to his presence, that he might nce touch her, 
even with hiseyes. Somewhat similar to this § is the expree~ 
vion of Gloster in King Lear. Act 4, Scene tf. 


“ Oh dear son Edgar,— 
Might I but live to see thee in my touch, 
I'd say, I had eyes again ! 


Query, which of the two has exhibited the greatest proof 
of a command over the passions; Alexander the great, ia 


the above instance, or the young Scipio Africanus in the’ 


well known story of the Captive Lady and her Celtiberian 
Lover ? 


WHOLE DUTY OF MAB. 


The authour of this excellent, and truly moral work, is un- 
known. It was certainly written by one who ciicved by 
the troubles in Ireland, and‘ some passages afford strong 
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grounds of belief, that the learned, and pious William Chap. 
pel, bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, was the authour. He 
died inthe year 1649. he whole duty of. man was fi 
published m 1657. 

APOSIOPESIS» 


Tn Rhetorick, there is a figure called Aposiopesis ; it is 
when in threatening, ¢ or m the expression of any other pas- 
sion, the sentence ts broken; and somethin g left to be si up- 
p slice. ‘The figure 1s a known from that common pas- 


sage in Virgil Ain. 1. line 138. 


- eo f ” 
* Quos Sey motos prestat.componere dhictus. 
So in King Lear. Act 2. Scene 4, 
Lear.—No, you unnatural hags 


Iwill h have suc bh re venges on you both 
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| hate all the vorld Si) alle ] W il do SU rch thu Df Soe 
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¥ OAL whiCy are Ver I KHDOW not. 
SHARESPEARE AND OTWAY. 


Nearly resembling the Aposio pesis, is the figura’prater 
expectationem. In the use of this fiz Zure, the sentence is in 
some measure broken, and something added different from 
what was exjected. Many examples may be found in vari- 
ous parts of Shakespeare. 

In'Othelio, Act 1. Scene 2. 

“ Prabantio.—Thow art a villain. 


6 ing ¥ ou are—a senator. 
Any one would have imagined that [ago v Qs going to cal! 


him as bad names as he himself was called by 
T 


senator is added beyond et tion. In Venice preserved, 
there isa striking similarity of language to the féregoing ex 
ample. 

Act 1. Scene 2. 
“ -Saffiers—lark thee, my friend—Priuk isa Senator. 
és: Paente.—th Dog 
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ereatin Len Books: the two first, however; are pot extant, § 
but have so excellently been su; plied by Fremshemias, that £ 
we scarcely can regret their loss. Notwithstanding the ex- : 
quisite beauty of the work, yet no one knows where the au- 
thor was born, nor when he lived ; neither are his writings ‘a 

ken of before the fittex mb century. ‘This circumstance, is 






mn, that the name of Quintus Curtius 


has induced an opinion, 
talian wit, whe compased shat iam tory, 
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or romance, as it has been called, about three hundred and 


vears ago; literary impositions have been common 
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thin the last century 












EXTRACT FROM HENTZNER’S TRAVELS. 









During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Paul Hentzner a f 
eens tutor to a German nobleman, wrote in Latin an 

int of his Z yurney through England, which was trans- ; 

ah y Horace Wal pole, Earl of Orford, and first printed » 

+ 








by him at his priv te press at Siawberry Hill A splendid ‘ 
eclition of the work has siace beea published, from which the § 
iollowing extract 1s taken; 1t being (according to W alpole’s e 





opinion) the most 11 teresting passage in the w rhole t book. 
We arrived next at the royal palace of Greenwich, re- 






~ Al 


l to iene been originally built by Humphrey duke of 


Csloucester, and to hae received very eee additions ¥ 


om Henry VII. It was here Elizabeth, the present 













cen, was born, and here she generally resides ; pene tlar- q 

y in summer, for the delightfulness of its situation. We : 
were admitted by an order Mr. Rogers had saan from s 
he lord chamberlain, into the presence-chamber, hung with | 
ich tape ee and the floor after the English fashion, strewed * 
ith has a through which the queen commonly passes in her 4 
Way to ; ie at the door stood a ge -otleman dressed in a 
| ps a gold chain, whose office it was to introduce ¥ 
eee i A ; 
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| oa. to the queen any person of distinction, that came to wait on 
her : it was Sund: ty, When there is usually the greatest at 
tendance of nobility. In the same hall were the archbisho; 
of Canterbury, the bishop of London, a great number ot 
counsellors of state, officers of the crown, and gentlemen, 
who waited the qucen’s coming out ; which she did from 
her own apartment, when it was time to go to praycrs, at 
tended in the following manner: 
First went gentlemen, barons, earls, knights of the garter, 
all richly dressed and barebeaded ; next came the chancellor 
bearing the seals in a red sik purse, between two ; one o! 
which carried the royal scepter, the other the sword of stat: 
ina red scabbard, studded with golden fleurs de Tis, the point 
upwards : next came the queen, in the sixty-fiith year of he: 
age, as we were told, very mayest > her face oblong, tai, 
but wrinkled; her eyes small, ¢ct black and pleasant; her 
nose a little hooked ; her hps narrow, and her teeth black 
(a defect the English seem subject to, from their two grea 
use of sugar) she had in her cars two pearls, with very rict 
drops ; she wore false hair, and thatred ; upon her head 
she had asmall crown, reported to be made of some of the 
gold of the celebrated Luncbourg table*: her besom wa: 
uncovered, as all the English ladies have it, till they marry 
and she had ona necklace of exceeding fine jewels ; - 
hauds were small, her fingers long, and ber stature neither 
tall nor low ; bey air was stately, her manner of speaking 
mild and obliging. ‘That day she was dressed in white silk, 
| bordered with pearls of the size of beans, and over it a man- 
bt tle of black stik, shot with silver threads ; her train was very 
£ long, the end of it borne by a marchioness; 1 | of a 
4) i chain, she had . ch og collar of gold and jewels. Asshe 
a went along In wil this state and Inagmificence, : Sp ‘ 
cles ry graciously, first to one, then to another, whether foreicn 


A ministers, or those who attended for different reas 
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English, French, and Italian; for, besides being we 
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: * At this distance of time, it is difficult to sav what this: ’ 
El was. 
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her, it is kneeling 3 now and then she raises some with her 

. hand. While we were there, W. Slawata, a Bohemian ba- 
ron, had ictters to present to her ; and she, after pulling off 
her glove, gave him her right hand to kiss, sparkling with 
yy rings and jewels, a mark ot particular favour: wherever she 
n turned her tace, as she was going along, every body fell down 
: on* their knees. The ladies of the court followed next to 
her, very handsome and well shaped, and for the most part 

' dressed in white ; she was guarded on each side by the gen- 
tlemen penstoners, fifty in number, with gilt battle axes) In 

the antichapel next the hell where we were, petitions were 

presented to her, and she received them most graciously, 

which occasioned the acclamation of, LonG Live QueEN 

Ps IZABETH! she answered it with, | THANK You mY 

op PEOPLE. Inthe chapel was excellent music; as ii 

soon as it, and the service was over, which scarce exceeded i 

half an hour, the queen returned in the same state and order 

and prepared to goto dinner. But while she was. still . 

| pray ete, we saw her table set out with the following solem- i 

, pity : : 


- 


A gentleman entered the rocm bearing a rod, and along i 
with him another who had a_table-cloth, which, after they é 
had both kneeled three times with the utmost veneration, he = 


spread upon the table, and alter kneeling again, they both 
retired. “Then came two others, one with the rod again, the 
os other with a salt seller, a plate and bread ; when they had 
kneeled, asthe others had done, and placed what was brought 
upon the table, they too retired with the same ceremonies 
performed by the first. At last came an uamarried lady 
(we were told she was a co untess) and along with her a 
inarried one, bearing a tasting knife ; the former was dress- j 
ed in white silk, who, when she had prostrated herself three ¥ 
times in the most graceful manner, approacted the table, & 


tee 


i ee 


re 


—- ee 











a | 


* Her father had been treated with the same deference. 
It is mentioned by Foxin his acts and monuments, that 


; when the lord chancellor went to apprehend gueen Catherine 4 
Parr, he spoke to the king on his knees. 4 
King James I. suffered his courtiers to omit it. cP 


Bacox’s Papers, Vol. II. p. 3 
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rubbed the plates with bread and salt, with as much awe, as 
ifthe queen had been present ; when they had waited there 
alittle while, the veomen of the guards entered, bareheaded, 
clothed in scarlet, with a golden rose upon their backs, bring- 

ing in at each turn a course of twenty-four dishes, served in 
plate, most of it gilt; these dishes were received by a gen- 
tleman in the same order they were brought, and placed up- 
on the table, while the lady-taster gave to each of the guard 
a mouthful to eat, o! the p: urticular dish he had bro ught for 
fear of any poison. During thetime that this guard, which 
consists of the tallest and stoutest men that can be found in 
all England, being carefully selected for this service, were 
bringing dimer, tweive trumpets and two kettle drums made 
the hall ring for halt an hour together. Atthe end of ail 


' 


this ceremonial a number of unmarried ladies appeared, who 
with particular sdheteinliy , lifted the meat off the table, and 
conveyed it into the queen’s inner and more private cham- 
ber, where, after she had chosen for herseli, the rest goes to 
the fedije: s of the court. 


9 


The queen dines and sups alone with very few attendants; 
and it is very seldom that any body, foreigner or native, 
admitted at that time, and then on ly at the 
somebody in power, 
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IN Sir John Carr’s late work, Caledonian Sketches, ora 
‘Pour through Scotland, in 1807 
is thus related ; 

“ At Newcastle there is a patent-shot tower of great 
height, with which the following extraordinary anecdote is 
connected. Some time since it sunk on one side, and was 
alarmingly out of its perpendicular, which it recovered by 


, the following circumstance 


an 


an enterprisitg ingenuity of the persons employed, who dug 


way the earth from its opposite and more elevated side, 


until it recovered its leve! 
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ECONOMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


es ee 


A Metho lo of dest roy 1g" W Or ms On UOuUnNS plants Oe 


Mr. Joseph Hume has published some cbservations en 
the use of Sulphur as a vermifuge, and the proper way ol 
applying it to vegetables. ‘The method is extremely sim- 
ple ; for nothing more is required than to sprinkle sublimed 
Sulphur, or what is commonly called flowers-of brimstone, 
over the leaves of the tree, or plant, wherever the effects of 
worms or insects prevail. ‘The sulphur may be tied up in a 
piece of muslin or linen, and with this, the leaves and young 
shoots should be dusted ; or it may be thrown on by means 
of a puff or a dredging box. This application is found not 
only to be effectual in destroying the whole tribe of worms 
aud other insects which prey upon vegetables, but it is like- 
wise ascertained to be congenial to the trees and plants on 
which it is sprinkled. Peac h trees in particular, are remark- 
ably improved by it. 

<p 


For the destruction of Caterpillars, and other Insects. 


TAKE about two pounds weight of black soap, the same 
quantity of flowers of sulphur, two pounds weight of truffles, 
and fifteen gallons of water. ‘The whole must be well in- 
corporated, by the aid of a gentle warmth. Insects on 
which this water is sprinkled die immediately. Query, is 
this liquor effectual in destroyi ing that noisome vermin, the 
bug? Ifso its ‘compe osition cannot be made too extensively 
known; as we do not perceive that itis likely to damage bed 
furniture. 

— 4 ee 

Salt moistened with as smail a quantity of water as pos- 
sible, is s aid to be an effectual remedy against the inflama- 
tion occasioned by the stings of Bees and W asps» A Wasp 

eing swallowed unperceiv ved by a person while drinking a 
giass of beer, stung him with all his power, inside of his 
throat. This simple remedy, salt, effected his recovery, al- 
though his gullet was swelled, and his breathing was so 
strongly affected and interrupted from the violence of the 
pain, &c. as almost to suffocate him. 
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For the Literary Museum. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Lines placed in a volume of the Guardian with which a youns' 
Lady had shielded her Lips on my attempting a salute. 


BY Je Ne BARKER. 


Guardian, you knew how pure my transports were, 
And knew I struggled for a harmless kiss ; 

Why interpose with most officious care, 
And shield her lips, and bar my promis’d bliss ? 


Meet were the time and place.—Unheard, unseen : 
No rude Spectator there—no Tatler I— 

Oh envious Guardian, why rush in between ! 
E’en malice finds no scandal in the joy. 


Despoiler ! well your treach’rous aim I knew, 
When with such ardour to her lips you clung ; 

[ mark’d that there her honey’d breath you drew, 
And all enraptur’d on its fragrance hung. 


I saw you toa Heaven of bliss attain, 
‘Traitor! I saw you sweets ambrosial sip ; 
Riot on that tor which I sigh’d in vaie, 
And steal, not guard the treasure of her lip ! 


eg 6? ee 
EPIGRAM. 
Translated From Martial, (lib. 5, ep. 44) 


SHE ebon teeth of Thais match the sloe, 

Lecania’s polish’d pearls are white as snow, 

You ask the reason, and ’tis quickly shown, 

Lecania bought them, Thais wears her own, 


S. 


‘ 
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THE OATH. 





BY WILLIAM R. SMITH. 








®Y the charms of Eliza ; her red pouting lip, 
Where the Bee sweeter juice than from rose-buds might sip; 
isy the Cupids that sport round that dwelling of bliss, 

Where you hazard your heart, if you dare steal a kiss ; 












By her blooming red cheek ; by her heart-piercing eve, 
Which no gem of Golconda can ever outvie ; 
By the ringlets of silk o’er her bosom that flow, 
Luxuriantly shading that bosom of snow ; 










pe 
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By the blush that vermilion’d her soft dimpled cheek, 
When first of my passion | ventur’d to speak ;- 

By the rapture I felt when I saw ’twas approv’d, 
And in accents of musick, she whisper’d she lov’d ; 
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Bv the first kiss of love, when enraptur’d I prest 
Her half yielding, angelick form to my breast ; 

By the frown of resentment which then cross’d her brow; 
By the blushes which then ting’d her bosom of snow ; 








By the pardon she gave, when she saw me in pain, 
And so sweetly she pardon’d, I trespass’d again ; 
By each emblem of love ; by the sigh ; by the tear ; 

By the smile; by the languishing look, let me swear, 












That she reigns in my heart, and she triumphs alone 
For her virtues, and beauties ensure it her own ; 

And when life is departing, my latest drawn breath, 
With affection still glowing, shall bless her in death. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
Stanzas by Thomas Dermody. 


SWEET is the woodbine’s fragrant twine ; 
Sweet the ripe burthen of the vine ; 

The pea-bloom sweet that scents the air ; 
The rose-bud sweet beyond compare ; 

The perfume sweet of yonder grove ; 
Sweeter the lip of her I love ! 


peas = 
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Soft the rich meadow’s velvet green, 
Where cowslips tufts are early seen ; 
Soft the young cygnet’s snowy breast, 
Or down that lines the linnets nest ; 
Soft the smooth plumage of the dove ; 
Softer the breast of her I love! 
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Bright is the star that opes the day ; 

Bright the mid-noon’s refulgent ray ; 
Bri,bt on yon hill the Sunny beam ; 

Bright the ‘blue mirror of the stream : 
Bris ht the gay-twinkling fires above ; 
Brighter the eyes of her [ love! 


To match one grace, with idle pain, 

‘Through nature’s stores I search in vain ; 

All that is bright, and soit, and sweet, 

Does in her form concenter’d meet ; 

Then Muse! how weak thy pow’r must prove, 
‘do paiat the charms of her I love ! 
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THE DYING BARD. 
FROM SCOTT’S LYRICAL BALLADS. 


Air....Daffydz Gangwem 


The Welch tradition bears, that a Bard on his death-bed 
demanded his harp, and played the air to which these verses 


are adapted, requesting that it might be performed at his 
funeral. 


DINAS EMLINN, lament ; for the moment is nigh, 
When mute in the woodlands thine echoes shall die : 
No more by sweet Teivi Cadwallon shall rave, 

And mix his wild notes with the wild dashing wave. 


Tm spring and in autumn thy glories of shade, 
Unhonoured shall flourish, unhonoured shall fade ; 

For soon shall be lifeless the eye and the tongue, 

‘That viewed them with rapture, with rapture that sung. 


Thy sons, Dinas Emlinn, may march in their pride, 

And chase the proud Saxon from Prestatyn’s side ; 
3ut where is the harp shall give life to their name? 

And where is the bard shall give heroes their fame ? 


And Oh, Dinas Emlinn! thy daughters so fair, 

Vho heave the white bosom, and wave the dark hair ; 
What tuneful enthusiast shall worship their eye, 
When half of their charms with Cadwallon shall die ? 


Then adieu, silver Teivi! I quit thy loved scene, 
To join the dim choir of the bards who have been ; 
With Lewarch, and Meilor, and Merlin the old, 
And sage Taliessen, high harping to hold. 


And adieu, Dinas Emlinn! still green be thy shades, 
Unconquered thy warriors, and matchless thy maids ! 
And thou, whose faint warblings my weakness can tell, 
Larewell, my loved Harp! my last treasure, farewell ! 


> 
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LOCHINVAR. 


BALLAD, FROM SCOTTS MARMION. 


O, YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broad-sword he weapons had none, 
He rode all unarmed and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone ; 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

for a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Ameeg brides-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bride-groom said never a word ») 
‘*“O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

“ Or to dance at our bridal, young lord Lochinvar ?? 


* Me long wooed yor ar daughter, my suit you denied ;— 
¢ Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs lik> its tide— 

" wi At now am I come, with this lost love of mine, 

* To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 

“There are maidens in Scotland more lovelv by far, 


, 


* That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 


The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her HPS, and a tear in her €) eC. 

fe took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar— 


* Now tread we a measure !”’ said young ae ta 
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So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galhard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, “ Twere better by far 
“ Tohave matched our fair cousin with ycung Lochinyar,” 









One touch to her hand, and one word im her ear, 

When they reached the hail-door, and the charger stood 
near ; | 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung! 

**She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 

“ They'll have fleetsteeds .hat follow,” quoth young Loch- 
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There was mounting ’mong Gremes of the Netherby clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rede and they 
ran ; 

There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntiess in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar? 


ee Seen. 
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TO A FRIEND, UPON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 







WHEN born, in tears we saw thee drown’d, 
While thine assembled friends around 
With smiles their joy confest;; 
So live, that, at thy parting hour, 
They may the flood of sorrow pour, 
And thou in smiles be drest. 
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i TO MARY IN HEAVEN.* 
at 
ant 0 
a 
ua BY BURNS. 
t THOU lingering star, with less’ning ray, 
Pi That lov’st to greet the early morn 
Hi g J ; 
ei) Again thou usher’st in the day 
1 My Mary from my soul was torn. 
: a O Mary! dear departed shade ! 
ae Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 
oa, See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
a ; Hear’stthou the groans that rend his breast ? 
a | i 
FS | 
ae That sacred hour can I forget, 
eee Can I forget the hallowed grove, 
aa | Where by the winding Ayr we met, 
an To live one day of parting loye ! 
r He : 
¥)! 


Eternity will not efface, 





agitation of mind, nearly the whole of the night: His agita- 
tion was so great that he threw himself on the side of a corn 
. stack, and there conceived his sublime and tender elegy— 
a his address 7o Mary in Heaven. 


Bek: Those records dear of transports past ; 
ie ; Thy image at our last embrace ; 
ta Ah! little thought we ’twas our last! 
. 
oe 
ot * This was Burn’s first love his Highland Mary, but she 
i i unfortunately died before their union. The following ex- 
2 tract is taken from Cromek’s reliques of Burns. 
rs, The anniversary of Mary Campbell's death, (for that was 
a her name,) awakening in the sensitive mind of Burns the 
a mest lively emotion, he retired from his family, then §resid- 
i ing on the farm of Ellisland, and wandered, solitary, on the 
t banks of the Nith, and about the farm-yard, in the extremest 
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Ayr gurgling kiss’d his pebbled shore, 

O’erhung with wild woods, thick’ning, green ; 
‘The fragrant birch, and hawthorn hoar, 

‘Twio’d am’rous round the raptur’d scene. 


The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 
‘The birds sang love on ev’ry spray, 
ill to0, too soon the glowing west, 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day. 


ort 
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Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 
‘lime but the impr-ssion deeper makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 


My Mary ! dear departed shade ! 
Where is thy blissful place of rest ? 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid? 
Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast? 


orm Sb 


SONG. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
From Irish Melodies. 


As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheek may be ting’d with a warm sunny smile, 
Tho’ the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while. 


One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes, 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
Yor which joy has no balm and affliction no sting ! 


Oh! this thought in the midst of enjoyment will stay, 

Like a dead, leafless branch in the summers’ bright ray ; 
The beams of the warm sun play round it in vain, 
It may smile in his light, but it blooms not again ' 
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SONG, 
BY THE SAME. 
From the same work. 


Oh! think not my spirits are always as light, 
And as Iree from a pang, as they seem to you now ; 
Nor expect that the heart beaming smile of to night, 
W ill return with to-morrow to brightea my brow. 


No! life is a waste of wearisome hours, 
Which seldom the rose of enjoyment adorns ; 
And the heart that is soonest awake to the flow’rs, 
{s always the first to be touch’d by the thorns ! 


But send round the bowl, and be happy awhile ; 
May we never meet worse, in our pilgrimage here, 
‘Than the tear that enjoyment can gild with a smile, 
And the smile that compassion can turn toa tear, 


{I. 


The thread of our life would be dark, heaven knows! 
If it were not with friendship and love intertwin’d ; 
Aod [care not how soon [ may sink to repose, 
When these blessings shall cease to be dear to my mind 


3ut they who have lov’d, the fondest, the purest, 
‘Yooolten have wept o’er the dream they believ’d ; 
aiod the heart that has slamber’d in friendship securest, 
Ls happy indeed, if twas never deceiv’d. 


Bat send round the bowl, while a relick of truth 
ts in man orin woman, this prayer.shall be mine, — 
‘Ehat the sun-shine of love may illumine our youth, 
And the moon-l'ght of friendship consale our decline. 
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LINES 


Supposed to have been written in the fifteenth century, by 
the Duke of Clarence, brother to King Edward the fourth, 
of the house of York, and sent with a White Rose to Lady 
Eliza Beauchamp, daughter of the Duke of Somerset, a 
staunch adherent to the house of Lancaster. 


IF this fair rose offend thy sight, 
Plac’d on thy bosom bare, 

*T will blush to find itself less white, 
And turn LANCASTRIAN there. 


But if thy ruby lip it SPY 
As kiss it thou may’st deign, 
With envy pale, ’tw ill lose its die, 
And YoRKIST turn again. 


TO A LADY, UPON SEEING HER BLUSH, 
By the Khaliph Radhi Billah. 


LEILA when I gaze on thee, 
My alter’d c! heck t urns pale, 
While upon thine, sweet maid, I see, 
A decp’aing blush prevail. 


Leila, shall I the cause impart, 

Why such a change takes place? 
The crimson stream deserts my heart, 
To mantle on thy face. 


wh te 
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TO READERS AND CGRRESPONDENTS. 


The Editors tender their acknowledgments to the Gen- 
tleman who politely furnished them with the strictures on 
the “ Early Poetick Writers.” Ifthey be not greatly mis- 
taken his critical penis at present employed ; they hope that 
he will endeavour not to 

“ Omit the sweet benefit of time,” 
and whenever the opportunity may occur, that he will favour 
them with his correspondence. 

The authour of the poetick effusion placed in the Guar- 
dian, is invited to continue his communications. He has al- 
ready shewn us that he can write, let him now convince us 
that he will. 

Burn’s Highland Mary is too well known to need a com- 
ment. - His address to Mary in Heaven is w orthy a place 
amongst his best productions. 

The lyrical muse of Scott appears to have taken one of 
her finest flights in the Dying: Bard. 

Lochinvar is a beautiful specimen of the ballad style. 

Dermody has left behind him some produtctions*which 
only serve as incentives to lament the early loss of his pre- 
cocious genius to the poetick world. 

Burns gave additional celebrity to the Scottish musick by 
his sweet and pathetick ballads. Moore is now pursuing 
the same path with respect to the Irish Melodies. With the 
musick of Sir John Stevenson and the lyrical abilities of the 
modern Anacreon the warblings of the Harp of Erin, we 
make no doubt will be listened to with pleasure by Amateurs 
to the latest period of time. 
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The following Gentlemen are Agents for receiving 


Subscribers names, and the amount of the subsciip. 


tion : 


COUNTIES. NAMES. RESIDENCE. 


Philadelphia. M. H. Anthoh y. Philadelphia. 


Lancaster. Wm. Hamilton. Lancaster. 


‘Dauphin. ohn Wyeth. Harrisburgh, 


Cumberland. 1. B. Parker Esg. Carlisle. 




















Franklin. G. K. Harper. Chambers’g, 
Bedford. Josiah Espy Esq. Bedford. 
Somerset. -James Carson Esg. Somerset. 
Allegheny. William Foster. Pittsburgh. 
Cambria. J.C. M‘Guire Esq. Ebensburg. 
Centre. T. Burnside I'sq. Bellefonte. 
Miffiin. Wm. Norris sq. “Lewistown. 
‘Northumberland. A. C. Huston. Northumb’d. 
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*,.% Communications, addressed to the E.diters, 
“post paid, will be thankfully received. 





